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masterpiece of dramatic atmosphere is the little picture
of The Bridge (No. 2284), but greater still and most
famous of all is The Market Cart (No. 80), in which
the sunlight plays miraculously among the trunks and
foliage whilst the clouds discreetly echo the contours of
the majestic trees.

This picture was painted late in Gainsborough's life,
after he had lived long in Bath and London, and it
shows how persistent were his memories of the Suffolk
countryside and how facile and instinctive was his
talent for landscape painting.

Gainsborough's early marriage, though humble, was
a happy one and he had two daughters, of whom he
was justly proud. The earliest figure paintings which
the National Gallery possesses from his hand are the
two studies of his daughters. The earlier study [The
Painter's Daughters (No. i8n)] is a charming re-
presentation of two children, hand in hand., pursuing a
butterfly and it has that cool, marmoreal quality which
we last saw with Piero della Francesca. The second
study [The Painter's Daughters (No. 3812)], of
some three years later in date, is only an unfinished
sketch, but it reveals a fullness of modelling and sensi-
bility of expression whic^ many more polished pictures
lack. The children wore to have held a cat in their
arms, but the animal still lanains a ghost and the out-
line is only very faintly indicated.

The defer daughter, Mary, had an eventful life (she
doped with a musician), but the younger, Margaret,
never married. On the opposite wall to the unfinished
sketch of the children and on the other side of the door-
way, hangs a much later and very brilliant portrait of
Margaret as she was in the early thirties [Miss Mar-
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